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IV.— RISING AND FALLING RHYTHM IN ENGLISH 

VERSE 

The question of rising and falling rhythm in English 
verse has received such various and confusing treatment 
in recent metrical discussion that further consideration is 
evidently necessary. It is my purpose to point out the 
factors that make verse rhythm rising or falling, and to 
emphasize the importance of vocahulary as one of these 
factors. 

It is generally supposed that there are, in English 
poetry, four types of feet that may he used continuously : 
iambic, anapestic, trochaic, dactylic. Of these the first 
two give a rising rhythm, the second two a falling rhythm, 
according to our traditional system. The rising rhythm 
is more emphatic, is more suitable for martial and heroic 
themes ; the falling rhythm is gentler, more lyrical. 1 

Difficulties of one kind or another in the application 
of this conventional system are mentioned by most serious 
writers about metre. When a poem contains large num- 
bers of 'both dissyllabic and trisyllabic feet, it is obviously 
difficult to know whether to call the rhythm iambic or ana- 
pestic, trochaic or dactylic. But the difficulty is even 
greater when the rhythm seems to be both rising and fall- 
ing in the same line or stanza. In the case of the so-called 
dactylic poems Professor Saintsbury solves the problem 
by rejecting the dactyl. " Do what it will, can, and may," 
he remarks, " it always, in continuous English verse, finds 

1 If any reader objects to the words " rising " and " falling " 
rhythm, he may substitute " iambic-anapestie feet " and " trochaic- 
dactylic feet." The word "movement" is sometimes used in this 
paper as a synonym for "rhythm." 
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itself ' tipping up ' and becoming anapestic with anacru- 
sis." 2 Professor Lewis finds that lines like 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 
chords with might 

" partly succeed in combining the odd charm of the 
trochaic rhythm with the natural ease of the iambic." 3 
Thomson, 4 Omond, 5 Alden, 6 Andrews, 7 and Jacob 8 
appreciate the frequent difficulty of distinguishing trochaic 
and iambic lines. Verrier says that English poets mingle 
rising and falling rhythm, and, in opposition to accepted 
opinion, holds that the falling rhythm is predominant. 9 
Finally, in an interesting article in a recent number of 
the Modern Language Quarterly 10 Mr. M. A. Bayfield 
tells us that in our ordinary blank verse the rhythm is 
constantly changing from rising to falling or the reverse, 
but that the metre — the foot — is invariably falling — that 
is, trochaic. This means, I judge, that one always meas- 
ures from the beginning of one stressed syllable to the 
beginning of the next stressed syllable, but may be con- 
scious of a quite different rhythmical grouping of sylla- 

* History of English Prosody, vol. I, p. 402. The following hexa- 
meter line from Kingsley's Andromeda he regards as exemplifying 
the "tipping-up" process: 

Over the mountain aloft ran a rush and a roll and a roaring. 

* C. M. Lewis, The Principles of English Verse, pp. 105 f. 

* The Basis of English Rhythm, p. 39. 
■ A Study of Metre, p. 61. 

* An Introduction to Poetry, pp. 227 ft. 

7 The Writing and Beading of Verse, Chapters vr and xvi. 

' The Foundations and Nature of Verse, p. 196. 

'Prindpes de la Mttrique Anglaise, vol. I, p. 157. 

M Vol. xm, pp. 157 ff. Bayfield's The Measures of the Poets (pub- 
lished since this article was written) and a discussion in the Athe- 
naeum beginning with Professor Saintsbury's hostile review in the 
number for November 7, 1919, may be consulted. 
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bles. Bayfield's position, therefore, is not essentially 
different from that of Verrier, nor, I should add, from that 
of Jacob. 

If these and other students of metre show a tendency 
toward agreement in the opinion that the measurement of 
verse, at least the time measurement, is from accented 
syllable to accented syllable, 11 they are far from agree- 
ment as to rising and falling rhythm — that is, as to the 
use which should be made of the terms iambic, anapestic, 
trochaic, and dactylic. Before we can create out of this 
chaos an accepted view of rising and falling rhythm, we 
must, I believe, have clearly in mind the factors which 
determine this rhythm. The most serious mistake in the 
past has been that of relying almost wholly on the begin- 
ning of the line. Even Mr. Andrews, who is unusually 
careful and sane, and recognizes difficulties in " sustaining 
trochaic and dactylic effects," says : " Evidently, then, 
... a movement is established purely by whether a line 
begins with direct attack or not," by which he means 
" whether or not the first bar [vertical line marking the 
beginning of the first foot] is preceded by a syllable." I 
regard the beginning of the line as only one of several 
factors. The complete list is as follows : 

(1) The expectation of the recurrence of a rhythm 
which seems to the reader to be dominant. This expecta- 
tion is of course created by other factors, but it tends to 
sustain a rhythm when it is once suggested. 

(2) The arrangement of syllables at the beginning of 
the line. 

(3) The arrangement of syllables at the end of the line. 

u More accurately, from the beginning of the vowel in one stressed 
syllable to the beginning of the vowel in the next stressed syllable. 
However, there is not agreement on this, as Jacob's discussion of 
accent shows. 
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(4) The arrangement of syllables before and after the 
caesura. 

(5) "Weak endings of the line, run-over lines, and irreg- 
ularities. 

(6) The phrases, which usually suggest rising or falling 
rhythm. 

(7) The vocabulary. For example, a natural trochee 
(like gentle) is always opposed to iambic movement and 
is usually divided between (so-called) iambic feet. A 
natural iambus emphasizes the iambic movement. 

Each of these factors deserves brief comment : 

1. The expectation of the recurrence of a particular 
movement is, of course, of very great importance. Some 
students would say that the movement is subjectively 
present as a kind of pattern into which the words and 
phrases fit with more or less accuracy, and that the sub- 
jective rhythm is maintained, usually without interrup- 
tion, after it has been established by the first few lines of 
a poem. Mr. Andrews holds this view ; and he has dis- 
cussed in a very interesting fashion the importance of the 
relation of spondaic, trochaic, iambic, anapestic, and dac- 
tylic phrasing to the movement of various passages. My 
objections to his position are two: (a.) There is evidence 
that some readers do not recognize this uninterrupted sub- 
jective rhythm; and (&) the suggestion that there must be 
such a subjective rhythm tends to create it, with the unfor- 
tunate result that for some students the subtle variations 
of the movement are sacrificed to this factitious regularity. 

2. The importance of the beginning of the lines does 
not need emphasis; it has been too much emphasized 
already. It is true that Poe and Professor Brander Mat- 
thews 12 hold the lines of Byron beginning 

u Poe, " The Rationale of Verse," and Brander Matthews, A Study 
of Versification, p. 27. 
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Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, not madden to crime? 

to be continuously dactylic — that is, written and to be 
read without regard to the division into lines. But others 
— in fact most readers, I believe — feel them as a combina- 
tion of dactylic and anapestic, or as hovering between the 
two. In poems like U Allegro the absence of an unstressed 
syllable at the beginning of the line is almost always taken 
to mean a trochaic rhythm, even though the previous line 
may have been presumably iambic with feminine ending. 
3. But the end of the line is also important for estab- 
lishing the rhythm. If there is regularly an unaccented 
syllable at the end of the line, it in most cases merely com- 
pletes a normally trochaic line. But suppose the line ends 
as well as begins with the unaccented syllable, as in the 
following passage from Peacock: 

The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 
We made an expedition; 
We met an host and quelled it; 
We forced a strong position 
And killed the men who held it. 

Does one feel that the syllable at the end of each of these 
lines is merely extra ? Some readers at least do not. I find 
that my ear attaches it to the preceding stressed syllable. 
This at once tends to upset the iambic movement. More- 
over, I find that this expectation of the unaccented syllable 
affects also the syllables preceding the last stressed sylla- 
ble ; that is, I am inclined to attach other unstressed sylla- 
bles to the stressed syllables preceding. Consequently, 
there is more or less conflict between falling and rising 
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rhythm, and it may be that the two are almost in equi- 
librium if the poem as a whole is considered. 18 The 
weakening effect of the frequent use of eleven-syllabled 
lines in blank verse seems to me to be partly due to the 
trochaic rhythm suggested. 

On the other hand, the absence of the unaccented sylla- 
ble at the end of a line ordinarily called trochaic has a 
corresponding but opposite effect. There is a tendency to 
join the last unaccented syllable to the final stressed sylla- 
ble, and the rhythm is consequently not so clearly felt to 
be falling; indeed, many feel it to be rising rather than 
falling. The reader may test this assertion by going over 
a page of Meredith's Woods of Westermain. 

4. It is fairly obvious that the caesural pause has an 
effect approximating that of the end pause. That is, it 
breaks the flow of words and gives the reader the impres- 
sion of making a fresh start rhythmically. Consequently, 
the masculine caesura (that is, the caesura following a 
stressed syllable) emphasizes rising rhythm: (a) because 
of the tendency to join the stressed syllable at the caesura 
to the unstressed syllable or syllables immediately preced- 
ing, and (&) because of the tendency to join the unstressed 
syllable or syllables immediately following the caesura to 
the next stressed syllable. A feminine caesura has pre- 
cisely the opposite effect. However, in many iambic penta- 
meter verses the effect of the feminine caesura is weakened 
by the prevailing end-stopped lines, which provide a very 
strong emphasis for the iambic movement. Even in this 

a One may suspect that the poet himself did not feel that he was 
writing the ordinary iambic verse, for here and there he introduces 
an additional stressed syllable at the beginning of the line, as in the 
second line of the stanza given above, making it, if read separately, 
completely trochaic. There are four such lines in the forty lines of 
the poem. 

6 
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case, the occasional feminine caesura interrupts somewhat 
the iambic monotony. 

5. I group together here irregularities and other char- 
acteristics which are not in themselves important, but 
which may be important in connection with the more de- 
cisive factors. A weak ending of the line in a poem domi- 
nantly iambic, or a weak ending of a phrase preceding a 
masculine caesura, and the so-called inverted foot, facili- 
tate, by destroying the impression of a fixed movement, the 
change from rising to falling rhythm, and the reverse. 
Run-over lines have a similar value, for the suggestion of 
rhythm created by a line ending regularly with a strong 
pause can scarcely be overcome. For instance, in the end- 
stopped decasyllabic line, the repeated emphasis on the 
stressed final syllable strengthens the tendency to regard 
the rhythm as rising ; the run-over line, on the other hand, 
does not fix the attention on any part of the line, and so 
permits the reader to feel subtle variations of cadence. 
The so-called inverted foot, the spondee, and the pyrrhic 
may also be mentioned as irregularities which interrupt 
and weaken the steady rhythmic march. 

6. The phrase is obviously important in respect to rising 
or falling rhythm. Mr. Jacob regards the beginning of 
the phrase as the most important factor in determining 
whether the unstressed syllable belongs to the stressed 
syllable which follows or to that which precedes — that is, 
in determining whether the rhythm is rising or falling. 14 
Important as this factor is, however, Mr. Jacob has cer- 
tainly over-emphasized it. 15 In fact, since most phrases 
end with line or caesura, it need not be regarded as a 

M The Foundations and Nature of Verse, pp. 196 f. 

"Mr. Jacob's exaggerated claims for the phrase at the expense of 
the line are criticized by his reviewer in Modem Language Notes, 
vol. xxxiv, p. 62. 
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factor distinct from the end of the line and the caesura 
in the way that single words are. Nevertheless, it should 
be said that the numerous monosyllables in English make 
a large number of phrases with rising rhythm, since the 
unstressed words, particularly the articles and preposi- 
tions, usually come at the beginning of the phrase, and the 
strongly stressed words at the end. 

7. The importance of vocabulary for technique of verse 
has been made clear in A Study of Metrics by the late 
Miss Adelaide Orapsey, whose untimely death put an end 
to investigations of wide range. She was interested par- 
ticularly in the relation of vocabulary to weighting and 
secondary stress. But vocabulary has an important rela- 
tion also to rising and falling rhythm. 

The desirability of having words divided between feet 
has often been pointed out by students of metre. Poems 
in the iambic metre are said to be more effective than 
those in the trochaic metre because, since most dissyllabic 
words are accented on the first syllable, the former have 
numerous words which link the feet together, while the 
latter have relatively few. Professor Lewis questions the 
theory on the ground that " iambic verses ought to be 
similarly choppy and unpleasing when their dissyllabic 
words happen to be oxytones " and he cannot discover that 
they are. 16 He proceeds to invent a few lines in which 
oxytones are numerous and paroxytones absent. 

Each star that shines aloft in the blue vault, 
Aloof, remote, by blank bare deeps disjoined 
From its compeers, throbs yet in full accord 
With their sweet hymn of praise, — if we concede 
As bards assure us, that the stars do sing. 
So when a shy recluse forswears the world, 
Secludes himself in some far-off retreat, 



" Principles of English Verse, p. 103. 
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Assumes strange clothes, and then repeats long prayers, 
Does he suppose himself quite set apart 
From all mankind? As well might man presume 
To make repeal of God's divine decrees. 

Professor Lewis remarks : " To my ear, the fact that the 
passage contains 24 oxytones and no paroxytones may, 
perhaps, give it some stiffness of cadence which might 
better be varied ; but I can detect no effect even remotely 
resembling the choppiness of Hiawatha." 

Now, whether one agrees with Professor Lewis or not 
in regard to these lines, it is evident that the numerous 
oxytones, most of them dissyllables, have a marked 
rhythmic effect. They intensify the iambic movement and 
certainly account — in part, at least — for the absence of 
flow. Personally, I should be inclined to call the effect 
choppy and to say that a continuation for two or three 
pages would be intolerable. Moreover, the presence of 
frequent oxytones in longer poems in the trochaic metre is 
certainly a welcome relief. On this, however, I shall not 
dwell. The point I wish to make is that in blank verse 
or heroic couplets, for example, numerous iambic words 
emphasize rising rhythm, while numerous trochaic words 
tend to introduce a counter movement which hinders and 
interrupts the rising rhythm. Whether the effect is desir- 
able or undesirable depends upon the passage. In the 
following lines from Tennyson's Oenone most of the dis- 
syllables and polysyllables suggest a falling rhythm : 

Idalian Aphrodite beautiful, 

Fresh as the foam, new-bathed in Paphian wells, 
With rosy, slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulder; from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o'er her rounded form 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing sunlights, aB she moved. 
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Surely no reader can fail to note that these lines have a 
rhythm utterly different from the rhythm of Professor 
Lewis's lines, and that Tennyson's lines are much less dis- 
tinctly iambic, much less distinctly rising. If one repeats 
them without looking at the printed page or thinking par- 
ticularly of lines, one may well feel that the rhythm is not 
rising, but rather falling. 

I believe most readers agree that the Tennysonian lines 
are effective ; that the soft and luxurious effect of the fall- 
ing rhythm suggested by the numerous trochaic words is 
suited to the theme. But this does not mean that they 
would be suitable for all themes and for all poets. If a 
strong iambic march is needed, then the iambic words are 
effective. They are plentiful in Paradise Lost, and there- 
fore Paradise Lost has a more masculine and stately 
rhythm than Oenone. 

Another factor in the relation of vocabulary to rising 
and falling rhythm is the position of the word in the line. 
In iambic pentameter, the last two syllables are of peculiar 
importance for establishing rhythm. It is obvious, of 
course, that — in most poems at least — the iambic word will 
appear more frequently in this position than in any other. 
However, there are great variations in English poetry in 
this respect. Milton, for example, has a much larger per- 
centage of his iambic words in the last place in the line 
than Keats has. 17 That is, Milton in this way emphasizes 
masculine rhythm, whereas Keats and Tennyson do not. 
The importance of this factor is shown in the table which 
follows : 

"Mr. Jacob (Foundations and Nature of Terse, pp. 166 f.) denies 
that the line is a rhythmical unit except in so far as it coincides 
with the phrase and suggests, at least, that in run-over blank verse 
the line is a mere convention. Milton, however, is clearly conscious 
of the line as a unit, as the percentages in the table which follows 
show. 
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The poems represented in this table are all in heroic 
couplets or blank verse. The figures in the first column 
indicate the place in the line — 1,2 standing for the first 
position and 9,10 for the last position in the normal deca- 
syllabic line. The percentages of iambic words and 
trochaic words in the various parts of the line are thus 
shown. The totals are the percentages of iambic words 
and trochaic words in the total number of dissyllables. 
Spondees have been classified, in most cases, according to 
metrical stress, as either iambuses or trochees. Trisyllabic 
words having almost the value of dissyllables have, in 
many cases, been treated as dissyllables; and I may not 
always have been consistent in regard to them. The 
changes in percentages caused by any changes in the 
methods of classifying dissyllables would, however, not be 
important. The table on page 19 of A Study of Metrics 
may be consulted by persons interested in the variations 
of percentages of iambic and trochaic words in the different 
books of Paradise Lost and the epistles of the Essay on 
Man. I have selected Book II and Epistle n of the Essay 
on Man, because these furnish percentages nearer the aver- 
age for the entire poems than the percentages for Book I 
and Epistle i. I have included the percentages of mascu- 
line and feminine caesuras, using Morton's percentages 18 
of caesuras within feet and at the end of feet for Paradise 
Lost, The Tosh, Hyperion, and Sobrao and Bustim. 
These would be masculine and feminine respectively except 
in the case of caesuras within or following the so-called 
inverted feet. Since exact percentages are not required, 
I have used Morton's method of counting the caesuras by 
punctuation marks. 

W E. P. Morton, The Technique of English Non-Dramatic Blank 
Terse, p. 48. 
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The table suggests many questions which I shall not 
discuss; most of them would require more data for satis- 
factory answers. The following comments, however, seem 
permissible : 

1. The table shows marked differences between the 
poets of the nineteenth century and their predecessors. 
The earlier poets — except the one sixteenth-century poet, 
Marlowe — have a larger proportion of iambic words in the 
total number of dissyllables. This is especially true of 
Milton, Dryden, and Pope. In Goldsmith and Oowper we 
have a somewhat smaller proportion of iambic words — a 
proportion apparently not far from that of the average 
prose writer. In the nineteenth-century poets, the propor- 
tion of iambic words is small except for Morris. 

The distribution of the iambic words in the line even 
more markedly distinguishes the romantic poets of the 
nineteenth century from their predecessors. All of the 
poets before 1800 have more than 39 per cent, of the 
iambic words in the last place in the line ; all after 1800 
have less than 30 1 , except Mrs. Browning, who has 31.6. 

3. In respect to the caesuras, the nineteenth-century 
poets and their predecessors are nearly alike. Most poets 
decidedly prefer the masculine caesura. Tennyson and 
Mrs. Browning are exceptions. 

4. The nineteenth-century poets have, for the most part, 
a much stronger tendency than their predecessors toward 
falling rhythms. The end-stopped couplet offers little 
opportunity for variety of movement. In Milton there is 
great variety, but the predominating rising, masculine 
movement is maintained. Tennyson has variety with a 
predilection for the falling movement. Other nineteenth- 
century poets, notably Arnold, save themselves from the 
feminine quality of the abundant trochaic words by means 
of the predominant masculine caesura. 
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I am aware that my contention that rising or falling 
rhythm depends largely npon the vocabulary must be tested 
by each reader for himself, and I am also aware that not 
all readers will come to the same conclusion. However, 
that vocabulary may emphasize a dominant rhythm will, I 
assume, be granted. The first of the following conclusions, 
therefore, should be acceptable to all : 

1. The study of the technique of a poem or poetic 
passage must include a careful consideration of the vocabu- 
lary. In this I emphatically agree with Miss Orapsey, 
although for a different — or rather, additional — reason. 

2. Dogmatic assertions that the rhythm of particular 
passages is iambic or trochaic, anapestic, or dactylic, are 
often misleading, because readers cannot agree about the 
subtle and frequent changes of movement that characterize 
much of our good poetry — particularly if the lines contain 
ten isyllables or more. Where one feels rhythm, there is 
rhythm; and so long as our minds and bodies differ, no 
one can distinguish right rhythm from wrong rhythm. 

3. The practice of indicating by bars that a poem is 
composed of " iambic feet " or " trochaic feet " should be 
abandoned. If used at all, the bars should show the tem- 
poral units — that is, the periods between strong stresses. 

4. The teacher should encourage the student to feel the 
variations of rhythm, particularly changes from rising to 
falling or from falling to rising, recognizing that rhythm 
is sometimes wavering or neither distinctly rising nor dis- 
tinctly falling. Suggestions of uniformity of rhythm may 
easily bring about the uniformity by creating or fixing 
what is called " subjective rhythm." 

5. The relative importance of the factors which make 
rhythm rising or falling varies with the individual readers. 
Investigation, however, might enable us to understand 
better what each of these means for the average reader. 
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For example, it might show whether the end of the line is 
more important than the beginning for determining the 
character of the movement, whether the line is more impor- 
tant than the phrase, and whether the phrase is more 
important than the word. 

Hekbeet L. Cbeek 



